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societies, incipient crowds, bound to develop along the
lines which all crowds by the nature of man necessarily
follow. This was the origin of monasticism.

If, even in the persons of hermits, the individualistic
Christianity of Christ had to be socially transmuted, a
corresponding development was far more imperatively
called for in the case of Christian communities living in
cities and consisting of men and women having to do the
work of the world. In the Acts of the Apostles we can
watch the young communities forming. The Epistles
enable us to see the rudimentary difficulties they had
to overcome. At Jerusalem they appear to have tried
pure communism, a system apparently best in accord with
the preaching ascribed to Christ himself, but that experi-
ment has never succeeded anywhere, at any time of the
world's history, and if the Christians of Palestine ac-
tually essayed it, with them too it failed. But wher-
ever Christianity penetrated, communities had to take
shape. "We being many," they learned to say, "are one
"body in Christ and every one members one of another."

St. Paul stands forth in the generation succeeding Christ
as the great organiser of the new faith. He it was, before
all others, who showed how to weld the faithful into an
organic whole. He was the founder, not of Christianity,
but of the Christian crowd. Membership of organised
crowds is usually easy of definition. A member of a
school, a university, a club, a society, a nation, becomes
such by some definite public act. But by no public act
can a man become a follower of Christ, as defined by
Christ himself. A follower of Christ was one in whom
the great change of heart demanded by Him had taken
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